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flying-boats which can drop bombs, landplane re-
connaissance craft which can also carry bombs,
bombers which can also undertake photographic
reconnaissance work, and torpedo-bombers which
at need can take bombs instead of torpedoes. All
these craft have to work mostly over the sea,
unescorted by fighters and usually far from the
zones in which the home defence fighters operate.
They have to work in the wireless silence imposed
by the Navy, and they have to do without the help
of directional wireless in keeping the watches
allotted to them and in finding their way home at
the end of them. They have therefore to be able to
defend themselves and the crews have to be able
to rely on themselves for accurate navigation.
Strangely enough, one of the most successful of the
landplane types is a converted American air liner,
the Lockheed Hudson, which is simply the Lock-
heed 14 supplied with two Browning guns to fire
forward and a rotating turret near the tail for pro-
tection against stern or beam attacks. For the
purposes of celestial navigation it has a small
transparent dome in the roof. Many people may
have travelled in similar aeroplanes before the war,
for the Lockheed 14 was used by British Airways on
its services to Brussels, Hamburg and Scandinavia.
Many people too may have flown in the proto-
type of the biggest and most formidable of the
Coastal Command's craft. The four-engined Sun-
derland flying-boat is developed from the Empire
flying-boat which Imperial Airways put on its long
routes more than three years ago. In its military
form this boat has a gun turret in the nose, another
at the very tip of the stern behind the tail organs,